SUPPER PARTIES

a Bacchante, beneath the harsh voice, she hid the tender loving
heart of a La Valliere. The King was soon charmed by this
strange blend of caressing docility and flaunting gaiety.

What supper parties in the King's private Cabinets after
hunting, the rare wines, the epicure dishes prepared by
Moutier, sometime chef of the due de Nevers, celebrated in
song, the most famous cook of the Regence. There was no
ceremony at all: Mademoiselle de Charolais, we are told by
Luynes, sometimes prepared salads, and the King himself,
helped by the prince de Dombes, confectioned ragouts in sil-
ver saucepans.

During all this time Louis treated Marie with greater
frigidity than ever, and sometimes even with rudeness, as once
when he kept her standing in his presence while he negligent-
ly went on talking to his mistress. In those early days Marie
had not yet learnt to conceal her bitterness; of all Louis' chain
of mistresses, she detested the Mailly most for having been the
first to steal the King's heart, and on the days that the Mailly
was on duty as her lady-in-waiting, her servants all felt the
effects of her stifled spleen and despair.

Soon, the inevitable happened. Madame de Mailly's gentle-
ness, her limited feminine outlook, began to get on Louis'
nerves by reminding him too much of the Queen, and he be-
gan to make much of her sister, the Madame de Vintimille, who
had begged so often from her convent of Port-Royal to be
allowed to come to Court. One day he had said to Mailly:
'Va-t'en, j'aime ta sceur.' Then followed exasperating scenes
of jealousy, sulks, capriciousness; Louis retaliated by compar-
ing her to her sister, to her own disadvantage. The wretched
woman began to spy on Louis and mount a guard near his
room to prevent any woman going in without her. Very soon
she saw that she would be dismissed if she did not resign her-
self to sharing the King's affection with her sister. This young
person had the advantage over her of diverting one so easily
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